FAUST
But angels intercede and carry Faust's soul to Heaven. The
criminal, who from beginning to end has spread destruction and
death around him, is saved.
THE DRAMATIC  FORM
In its general outline die work has the form of a medieval
morality, for in the Prologue and the Epilogue in Heaven it is
asserted that Faust's progress and his soul arc ultimately in God's
hands. It has the great advantage over a morality, however, in that
it was not conceived in order to illustrate a moral theme; on die
contrary> it was only when the composition and conception were
far advanced that Goethe, reflecting over what he had already
written, could see the justification of Faust's character, and express
it in this traditional religious form.1 The form of the Aeschylean
trilogies, particularly the Orcsteia, is akin to that of Faust, for
there too we see how a tragic, apparently unyielding conflict
is led to a solution; but Faust is so complex that it can scarcely
be discussed except as something unique.
Part I falls into two distinct masses, the early monologues of
Faust and the action of the Grctchen tragedy. The scenes as far as
"Auerbach's Cellar" are a development of the theme of Faust's
opening monologue in Marlowe's Faustus and the German puppet
play based on it; they form a whole somewhat akin to the "mono-
dramas" popular in Goethe's youth. Mainly composed of solilo-
quies of Faust himself, die speaker is interrupted by die appar-
ition of die Earth Spirit, by his assistant Wagner, by voices of
spirits and the Easter Choir, by the merry crowd on Easter Day,
and by Mephistopheles. But the theme remains constant through-
out, and the characters which intervene arc essentially aspects,
one might even say emanations, of Faust's own soul. The inner
conflict expressed in his opening words finds ever new dramatiza-
tion in the figures which appear. It is die form of a symphony,
with variations in which the main theme appears in entrancing
freshness, solemn with the Earth Spirit, satirically platitudinous
1 Goethe was, of course, outspokenly hostile to, and often contemptuous of,
theology. The figures and conceptions of Christian redemption arc used by
him only as symbols of human judgment (see his remarks to Eckermann, June
6th, 1831).
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